Production of Operas 
P. SAMBAMOORTHY 


ndia is rich in every branch of music and drama. There are innumerable forms belonging 
cE the realms of art music, sacred music, dance music, folk music and martial music. There 
are also many operas and dance dramas. 

Operas are interesting art forms. They are popular in all countries. Luxuriously built and 
lavishly furnished and decorated opera-houses are found in most of the cities of the West. 
Well trained orchestras provide the musical accompaniment to operas. Operas appeal to the 
initiated and the uninitiated alike. 

Geya-nataka or Sangeeta-rupaka is the name by which the operas are known in India. 
Opera in India is not merely a musical play. It is a combination of poetry, music, dance and 
symbolism. Whereas in nritya-nataka or dance-drama, dance is an integral part of the play, 
it is not so in the geya-nataka. In the opera, dance is only incidental. Abhinaya plays a 
greater part in opera than foot-work. In the nritya-nataka, footwork and abhinaya are 
equally prominent. 

In opera, music plays an important part and serves as a powerful commentary on the 
action. An opera is a musical and literary form combined. It furnishes a musical and dramatic 
entertainment. We find the happy consummation of all the fine arts in opera. It is a show for 
the eye and a treat to the ear. It is erroneous to think that an opera is merely a ‘concert in 
costume’. Music therein is not a mere decoration superimposed on the play. Music is an 
element interwoven into the texture of the play. It requires special genius on the part of a 
person to write operas. He must have the genius of a playwright, insight into human nature, 
powers of effective characterization, capacity to introduce appropriate fictitious characters 
and incidents to heighten the interest in the play, literary and poetic skill, plenty of 
imagination, knowledge of the sacred lore, a fine gift of melody, knowledge of different 
musical and literary forms and technical ability to compose them, creative ability of a high 
order and finally the minds’s ear and the mind’s eye to see how the whole thing will look 
when performed. On account of the exacting nature of the qualifications required of authors 
of operas, there is a paucity of operas. 

In south India, there are operas written as such by great composers, and charitrams or 
stories in song and verse which may be produced as operas. The latter are termed geya- 
charitram. Tyagaraja’s Prahladabhakivijayam is an opera in five acts. His Nowka-charitram 
is a shorter opera. The Nandanar charitram of Gopalakrishna Bharathi and the Ramanatakam 
of Arunachalam Kaviraya, though intended by the respective authors as musical discourses, 
may yet be produced as operas with the same music and libretto. The various kinds of 
Darus: Samvada Daru, Uttara-pratyuttara Daru, Patra-pravesa Daru, Kolkatta Daru, Swagata 
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Daru, Varnana Daru, Pralapa Daru and Pattabhisheka Daru are all interesting operas. 

The production of opera is attended with many problems in India. There are artistically 
decorated stages and dramatic halls in some cities. But the variety of scenic settings are not 
always available in the theatres. If one is to do justice to operas like Nowka-charitram and 
Pallakiseva Prabandham, a revolving stage will be required for depicting certain portions 
of the operas. 

The actors and actresses in the West go through a regular course of training in acting 
and elocution but no systematic course in stage-science has so far been started in important 
cities in India. Baroda has made a start in this direction. In Mysore University and Annamalai 
University, attempts were made to start courses in stage-science. But much progress has 
not been made. With some of the fine theatres in our capital cities, it should be possible to 
give courses in stage-science to prospective actors and actresses. 

A well-trained orchestra is absolutely necessary to provide the music accompaniment in 
operas, For want of a disciplined and trained orchestra, most of the dramatic companies 
have to content themselves with music provided by the harmonium. It is well known that 
with the harmonium, it is not possible to produce some of the characteristic gamakas of 
ragas and the subtle quarter-tones which are the life and soul of Indian music. In a properly 
balanced orchestra constituted with an attention to tune-colour effects, it should be possible 
to achieve brilliant results. The music of the opera has been composed by brilliant minds. 
But when they are accompanied by a particular instrument or groups of instruments 
according to the needs of the situation in the play, the effects will be marvellous. A Bharatiya 
Vadya-vrinda consisting of about thirty performers on stringed, wind and percussion 
instruments, and wherein instruments of north India and south India find a proper place can 
be constituted and given training. When particular characters enter the stage, small musical 
sancharis corresponding to the /eit-motifs of the West can be played by instruments of 
particular tune-colour. These /eit-motifs will give an aural impression to the audience of the 
entry of a particular character. There are mukhagitas or overtures which BINE & fine 
instrumental introduction to the play and a good orchestra has got to perform it in full 
strength. Tunes suggestive of dawn, sun-set, etc., can be played by such an orchestra in a 
soft manner to give the realistic effect of the sandhyakala to the audience. Conductors of 
Operas are also to be trained. . 5 

It is erroneous to think that an orchestra means an orchestra playing harmonic music. 
Just as music admits of two divisions—harmonic music and melodic music—orchestra also 
admits of two similar divisions: (1) an orchestra constituted and designed to play harmonic 
music and (2) an orchestra constituted and designed to play melodic music. There are 
Portions in Western Operas which are intended to be played as pure melodies. On such 
occasions, the orchestras, well-trained and equipped for performing harmonic music, play 
them as pure melodies. In the Bharatiya Vadyavrinda, keyed instruments have no cme 
since they cannot produce the delicate quarter-tones, nuances and subtle gama . 
Compositions have been created in India for being performed by melodic orchestra an 
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such compositions are called Vadya Prabandhas. Kutapa is the term for orchestra in ancient 
Indian music. There are references to tata kutapas or stringed bands and avanaddha kutapas 
or band of drums. Sushira Vadyavrindas have also existed in ancient times and they performed 
martial music to the accompaniment of martial drums. The kutapas provided musical 
accompaniment to the dramas in ancient times. 

Theatres intending to produce operas must be well equipped with all the scenes required. 
Scenes which may serve as mere substitutes should on no account be used. It will be good 
for some theatres to concentrate on the production of particular operas and equip themselves 
well for the purpose. The costumes used by the characters should faithfully reflect the 
costumes of the period. Some theatres are equipped with the latest mechanical devices in 
lighting, but they are not fully made use of. 

On account of their musical value, bare recitals of operas can be given and enjoyed. In 
fact, for a full appreciation of an opera when staged, it will be useful for the audience to 
become familiar with its music and sahitya before hand. In an opera, one gets an opportunity 
to enjoy not only the navarasas but also the ganarasa or pure aesthetic enjoyment when 
overtures are performed. 

An opera unlike a drama can be witnessed and enjoyed even by people who do not know 
the language of the play, on account of the crisp and attractive music figuring in it. It is time 
that steps were taken to create a real interest in the intelligentsia of our land not only in the 
production of operas but also in the true appreciation of our classical operas. 


DISCUSSION 


P Sambamoorthy: You have read, I hope, my paper. I simply stand before you to empha- 
size that an opera must not be taken as a mere concert in costume. Neither music therein 
should be considered as decorations super-imposed on the play to break monotony in it. 
Music in an opera is an element interwoven in the text of the play. An opera must be rich in 
both the arts of poetry and music. Only persons with an unsparing gift of both may write a 
. opera. South India has some such gifted persons to give it some excellent operative 

emes. 


A Delegate: Can you give us some names? 


P Sambamoorthy: Plenty to please you. But allow me to mention the great Tyagaraja, 
one of the greatest of the creative artists India is justly proud of. As a poet anda musician 
Tyagaraja has had few equals. [The speaker then gave some recitals of songs from Tyagar aja 
in Telugu language.] Tyagaraja was not content with merely asking: what is the use of hand 
that does not offer flowers to God or what is the use of eyes that do not see God, or what is 
the use of tongue that does not sing prayers of God? He went much further and said 
something relating to the use of the pupils of the eyes as well. 
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Snehlata Sanyal: We were expecting to hear something about opera proper and not its 
poetic merits. 


P. Sambamoorthy: | am sorry that I cannot eliminate poetry or fine literature from any 
discussion on opera. Neither can I keep myself dumb on the musical aspect of it. One of the 
reasons of the great appeal of operas in south India is that you find in them music of the fine 
classical type as well as the popular types. Our composers have been nice enough to make 
the best use of the folk melody by writing their themes in appropriate poetry. I will give you 
another name of a composer of great repute. He was Shahji Maharaj. Although a Maratha 
ruler himself, Shahji Maharaj wrote an opera in Telugu. His Pallaki Sevaprabandham gives 
us an exquisite description of a silver palanquin which has no existence anywhere in the 
world but the recital of which produces an image of beautiful palanquin and gives you a 
thrill of joy. That is why I feel that literary skill is as much needed in an opera as music is. 


Romesh Chander: Will you please give us an idea of the exact form of operas you are 
speaking of? 


P. Sambamoorthy: Well, | am using the word opera in the sense we ordinarily use. The 
exact term is geya-natakam, i.e., a drama that is performed through songs. We have it in our 
prabandhakas which have provisions for instruments to accompany the recitals. These 
instrumental accompaniments are not exactly what we know as orchestra, we call it 
vadyavrindas. These are special musical compositions to suit particular themes. They can- 
not be used for all and sundry operatic productions. Similarly we have nritya-vrindas ie. 
special dance compositions. Vadyavrindas are musical compositions that heighten the in- 
terest of the play. They must not be confused with libretto. They are distinctive musical 
compositions. We have complete operas in south India. And also we have charitrams or 
stories in song and verse which may be produced as operas. I have referred to some of them 
and to their authors. Those of you who have read my paper have come to know of them. 


Snehlata Sanyal: You have said that your people have forgotten all about them. But cau 
you tell us how the operas, you mention, were used to be produced? Who sang the songs? 
Were the characters made to sing and dance or were they supported by instrumental music 


alone when they were acting? 


P. Sambamoorthy: Certainly the characters had to sing 
But when it was a case of samvada i.e. dialogue, then only the characters used to , 
the chorus had to observe silence until it was over. There are dance drama current mn He 
of our villages which are performed by village artists on an improvised stage ‘on festive 
occasions. These dance-dramas are being converted into operas by eliminating the dance 
element from them. You can say simply by reading a script whether it is meant to . pee 
formed as a dance-drama or an opera. The former have jatis invariably at the end o an ey 
Pause like shaka thai..thai... This you always find written at the end of all d eae 
compositions. But compositions supposed to be meant for operatic productions have no 


such directions to follow. 


. And there was also the chorus. 
sing and 


V. Raghavan: Jati was not mentioned in the text of the Nritya Pri abandha. 
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P. Sambamoorthy: Even then it appears in a Krishnalila like Chittai-svarams. 
Snehlata Sanyal: What role does the orchestra plays in the operas you mention? 


P. Sambamoorthy: The ancient term for orchestra is kutapa. When we talk of orchestra, 
we always think of harmonic music. But an orchestra may produce a melody as well. Even 
the Western orchestras do produce melodies when occasions arise. I visited Germany in 
1931-32 to study Western music at the Munich University. In some of the German operas, 
[noticed pure melodies without even the touch of a chord. Let us think of our ragas. 
Harmonium is no good for them. You get only eight notes out of it. But ragas need profuse 
tune-colour. Unless you give the colour to your music, the ragas miserably fail to give you 
the desired effect. We have been oblivious of this. Without a clear knowledge in this matter, 
we cannot produce effective operas. 


Snehlata Sanyal: You have in your paper stressed on the need of a revolving stage for 
the production of an opera. Will you tell us why do you feel so? 


P. Sambamoorthy: When I thought of producing Nowka-charitram, | felt that the pic- 
ture-frame stage was quite inadequate for all the scenic requirements. The Yamuna has to be 
exhibited, the boats on her must be moving and dancing with the waves and similar such 
visual objects, 


A Delegate: But a mere revolving stage cannot give all you want. You need certain other 


ny If you get their help you can show every thing you need on a stage that does not 
revolve. 


P. Sambamoorthy: May be there are such devices. But we have not got them either. Until 
we have them we can use the revolving stage. 


Snehlata Sanyal: \t would be a poor show—an apology for an opera. Why don’t you 
say that if the people want to have operas, money must be found to present them in a way 
they should be presented. 


P. Sambamoorthy; Who will give you the money? 


A Delegate: The State or the people. An opera is no magic that an illusion of it may be 
created by the wave of a magic wand. We must have opera houses. We must have all 
equipment. We must have training centres and trained artists. Unless we have them, we can 
have no proper opera in this land. Declare it frankly that we have no operas although we 
have enough talents to give successful performances of them, provided that the pre-requi- 
sites for operatic productions are sanctioned. Those who call for the tune must pay for the 
Pipe. For heaven’s sake don’t try to prove the existence of a thing when it does not really 


exist. The prabandhakas or the charitrams are no real operas whatever their potentialities 
may really be. 


eer: You are perfectly within your rights to feel that an opera must not be 
anyt se a than what the Westerners conceive of it. But I know it for certain that our 
ancients had their own conceptions of a form of entertainment which was altogether differ- 
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ent from a drama and a dance-drama, and yet a stage production of which had an immense 
mass-appeal. They are so very rich in art that in spite of their poor show they succeeded to 
entertain and to illumine the people for centuries. When I talk of operas, | think of those 
stuffs known as kutapas, because they are suitable to our temperament and to our purse. 1 
have no quarrel with those of you who want to introduce the Wester pattern. I will stand 
by you to help its implementation. But till then, I would continue to harp on our kutapas, our 
prabandhakas, our charitrams, our darus and vrindas, etc. There is a move to build theatres 
today. And that is why I say theatres equipped with revolving stage should be built. You 
can use such theatres for dramatic performances as well as performances of kutapas. 


A Delegate: Do you know how many play houses are there in India today to give regular 
performances of dramas and dance-dramas, and your kutapas? Obviously you do not know. 
Allow me to tell you that their number would not be above a dozen at the most in the whole 
of the Indian Union. Not a single theatre has been built since we have attained freedom. 
Your plea for theatres equipped with revolving stages suited to the production of kutapas 
seems to be a cry in the wilderness. 


P. Sambamoorthy: And what about the demand for Western patterns of operas? 


A Delegate: For that you have not even the woods where you can unburden yourself. 
You have only the void to cry. 


P. Sambamoorthy: The more is the reason why should we devote ourselves to kutapas 
and charitrams and vrindas and prabandhakas and darus. They at least may be produced in 
Villages on an improvised stage. But to do that we will need trained artists. Our universities 
must be asked to introduce the study of operas in the curriculum of studies. Music kas been 
made a subject for study in most of them. A study of operas will help to develop the study 
of literature as well. I would like to draw your attention to one other form of drama before I 
take my seat. It is the temple drama. The temples have halls, open spaces, artists who enjoy 
gifts of lands for their support. Thirty years ago, the Government of Madras by an Act 
passed in the legislature prohibited dancing in the temples, particularly by women. The 
result was the disappearance of this form of dance which had been educating and entertain- 
ing people for centuries. According to the present law which holds good for the whole of 
south India, for Andhra and Tamil Nadu, a man can dance in a temple but a woman cannot. 
This is depriving a woman from her very fundamental rights which the Constitution guaran- 
tees her. Something must be done to revive the temple dramas. Gifts of lands to artists and 
men of letters were wise endowments. They helped the artists to stand on their own feet and 
to keep themselves free from the obligation of pandering to the public taste. Our ancients 
had the wisdom to realize it. If we glorify our traditional arts, we must revive them. Unless we 
revive all traditional forms of art, we cannot think of re-orientation and rejuvenation and, as 
a matter of fact, new creations. 


